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AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR USE IN HIGH AND NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, by Alma Blount, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of English in the Michigan State Normal 
College, and Clark Sunderland Northup, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of EngHsh in Cornell University. New York, 
Henry Holt & Company, 1914. xii+375 pp. 12mo. 

This is the fourth number of the series of "Progressive Studies 
in English" by the same authors and publishers. It is intended 
for students who have previously mastered the elements of Englisl 
grammar and also made some study of foreign tongues. It must, 
in my judgment, take high rank among English school grammars. 
It gives, in clear, direct statements and with an abundance of 
well-chosen illustrations, a concise yet comprehensive treatment 
of the facts and phenomena of spoken and written English. With- 
out the slightest attempt at mere display of learning, it shows 
thruout an easy, yet scholarly grasp of the subject, not only from 
the narrower grammatical standpoint, but also along literary, 
historical and philological lines. 

There are two divergent standpoints from which grammatical 
phenomena may be approached, differing in their view of the 
fundamental nature of language, and consequently in arrange- 
ment, definition and treatment. (1) The traditional, logical 
standpoint regards language as "thought expressed in words," 
tacitly assuming that each dissevered idea or thought element is 
separately associated with its appropriate word. It normally 
begins, therefore, with hard-and-fast "parts of speech," each 
regarded as having a simple fundamental function, and then shows 
how these enter into different logical combinations or "construc- 
tions" with each other in connected speech. (2) The newer 
psychological standpoint views language as a process — namely, 
the speech communication of successive mental states in aU their 
connections and aspects — and hence regards language primarily 
as connected discourse. It starts, therefore, from the sentence 
as the primary unit of connected speech, and passes from this 
to the consideration of component processes, functions, and terms. 
These are not only logical, but emotive and volitive also, and must 
be explained in their complex interactions with each other and not 
merely as static elements. (For a fuller statement of the psycho- 
logical aspects and connections of actual speech, see Kellogg, 
Studies in Linguistic Psychology, I, 1, Decatur, 111. 1912.) 

Current English grammar still holds in the main to the tradi- 
tional logical standpoint both in form and content. There is, how- 
ever, an increasing recognition of the true psychological nature 
of connected speech, and a consequent general tendency to pass 
to the newer psychological standpoint. This is, in my judgment, 
the most fundamental and important characteristic of current 
grammatical thought, and must ultimately recast the whole fabric 
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of the science — the new wine must finally be put into new wine- 
skins, for it sadly 'rends the old ones. 

There are, however, two important reasons why this transition 
must be gradual, and why no work, so far as I know, has yet 
succeeded in fully recasting the science according to the new stand- 
point: (1) Neither the old nor new standpoints have been critically 
evaluated, and many even of the most fundamental problems of 
function and construction remain partly or wholly unsolved — 
some of them not even formulated for solution. What, for instance, 
are the psychological processes underlying the article-function, 
or in the shifting of a "finite" verb to a verbal construction, 
or in innumerable other hybrid constructions, such as adverbs 
modifying noims, nouns, adjectives and participles used as pre- 
positions, etc.? (2) It is not easy to break suddenly with existing 
grammatical tradition. Any new treatment which hopes to find 
general acceptance in our schools must be intelligible to the mass 
of grammar teachers as they are, and must also, if intended for 
advanced pupils, take account of their previous training. 

At the present stage of development therefore, the most fun- 
damental test of excellence for a school grammar is: to what 
extent does it succeed in subjecting grammatical phenomena to a 
psychological treatment without breaking too far with the tradi- 
tional standpoint — in other words, in putting a mixture of old and 
new wine into the old skins with the least rending? Estimated 
from this standpoint, as well as from that of scholarly clearness 
noted above, the English Grammar of Blount and Northup must 
take high rank. On the whole, it holds formally to the tradi- 
tional standpoint, as shown in its order of chapters and definition 
of the parts of speech, tho both of these are partly modified in 
the direction of the psychological standpoint; its development and 
discussion of the topics treated is, on the whole, soundly sensi- 
ble and psychological both in substance and spirit. 

The general chapter arrangement is: (a) Introduction; (b) 
Chapters I- IX, main parts of speech and their functions; (c) 
XI-XIV, sentence types and functions; (d) XV, contractions and 
ellipses; (e) XVI-XIX, verbals; (f) XX, word order; (g) XXI, 
idioms; (h) XXII, chapter for teachers; (i) appendices; (j) index. 
This reflects the traditional standpoint in beginning with the 
individual parts of speech and passing from these to the discussion 
of sentences. But the details of this arrangement are worked 
out with the utmost effectiveness from the standpoint of clearness 
and progressive connection. The chief means of overcoming the 
inherent disadvantages of the traditional order of treatment is by 
bringing each subdivision of the discussion of functions and syn- 
tactical uses into close connection with the descriptive or mor- 
phological chapter or division on which it depends. The two 
chapters on Noun and Pronoun inflections (I and II), for instance 
are immediately followed by one on Constructions of Substan- 
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tives (III), that on Adjective Inflections (IV) by one on Adjective 
Syntax (V). In the chapters on Verbs (VI) and Verbals (XVI- 
XIX) morphology and syntax are interspersed, tense syntax 
coming directly after the description of tenses, modal syntax 
after modes, etc. The chapter on Adverbs (VII) closes with a 
full discussion of adverbial function. An even completer blending 
of the discussion of form and function holds for the minor parts of 
speech and sentence types. The rest of the general chapter 
arrangement is evidently guided by the same considerations of 
clearness and connection. Contractions and ellipses must come 
at the close of sentence types in order to be understood. The 
treatment of verbals depends on and therefore follows both of 
these. Word order and idioms presuppose and therefore follow alj 
other forms and constructions. 

In the definition of the parts of speech Blount and Northup 
mainly follow the stock definitions, though improving on them 
at certain points. Fortunately these traditional definitions are 
used only as starting points and are generally fully corrected 
and supplemented in the subsequent discussion. Yet the truth 
is a good thing even in a starting point — false or inadequate defi- 
nitions confuse the mediocre student and awaken distrust of the 
science in the keen-minded. This is the weakest side of the work. 

The definition of the noun as "the name of a person, place or 
thing" is incomplete if thing equals 'concrete object', since it 
then excludes abstract nouns of time, quality, action, etc.; it is 
redundant and too sweeping if thing equals ' any entity ', because 
person and place are then included in thing, while, on the otheJ 
hand, verbs, adjectives, adverbs and prepositions also name things 
in this broad sense. The psychological definition of the noun as 
"the name of a subject of thought" is truer and more adequate. 

The statement that a "pronoun . . . stands for a noun" is 
often false, never fundamental, and separates the so-called pro- 
nominal adjectives from the pronouns tho their real function is 
identical and there is abundant evidence that sprachgefiihl classes 
them together. It should be replaced by a statement of the fun- 
damental determinative or objectivating function of 'pronouns', 
which separates them from all conceptuals such as nouns and 
adjectives. 

Blount and Northup rightly correct the stock definition of 
the verb as a word that asserts. (Compare the statement of Kitt- 
redge and Arnold, Mother Tongue § 18, who first give this definition 
to the student to learn, and then inform him that is is not true.) 
Their own definition ("the asserting or predicating word of the sen- 
tence") is however redundant in retaining the word "assert," since 
predication includes assertion as one of its several forms. 

If the adverb (to which is given the stock definition) is 
to be defined by an enumeration of the words it can modify, we 
must (in accord with § 163) class it as able to modify not merely 
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verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, but also nouns, pronouns, 
prepositions, conjunctions, phrases and clauses or statements. 
We must further add that it can also be used as subject, predicate, 
appositive object of a verb, object of a preposition, and as a sort 
of "pronoun" or representative referring back to a preceding 
predicate or clause. In other words, the stock definition cannot 
possibly be fundamental and is often untrue. The difficulty dis- 
appears when we recognize that the primary function of an adverb 
is to denote a circumstance, and that circumstances may quite 
normally enter into all the objective relations which find expression 
in the above constructions. 

To point out that conjunctions have a relational meaning is 
an improvement over the stock definition. The distinction between 
preposition and conjunction should however be made plain by 
pointing out that prepositions denote factual or objective rela- 
tions, while conjunctions express logical or subjective relations. 
It would then be unnecessary to create the false distinction that 
conjunctions connect clauses only, and possible to distinguish 
prepositions with clausal objects from true conjunctions. 

The definition of the particle as "a word without inflectional 
changes" is certainly not fundamental, else the English words 
such, awake (adj.), must, etc., are particles. The true distinction 
should be made that particles are pure form-words so abstract 
in meaning that they lack all concrete or sensuous content. The 
term "particle" itself, however, seems objectionable, since it 
does not agree historically or semantically with this fundamental 
distinction. The term " perabstract " would be truer. 

The conclusion that "interjections are not properly words 
at all" (§ 177; compare also Kittredge and Arnold, Mother 
Tongue, §§ 73, 74) is of course warranted from the logical stand- 
point, but it obviously disagrees both with the history and use of 
interjections and with normal sprachgefuhl. The same is true 
of the view that a purely exclamatory sentence must necessarily 
be regarded as elliptical (§§ 177; 229a, b; 230a, etc.). Every 
mental state has not only logical, but also emotive and volitive 
aspects, expressed often by mere intonation or the emotive associa- 
tions of the words used, but finding fuller and more explicit expres- 
sion whenever they become more prominent or dominant. Every 
conventional vocal combination used in speech-communication, 
whether its meaning be dominantly logical, emotive or volitive, is 
truly a part of speech or language and entitled to full explanation 
in its actual form. When thus viewed, interjections (emotive, 
volitive and sensative words) are found to sustain perfectly 
definite relations to the other portions of connected speech and to 
be subject to definite psychical laws of grammatical behavior. 
Likewise the emotive or volitive organization of exclamatory 
sentences can and must be explained in itself wholly apart from 
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pointing out its logical incompleteness. 

Verbals (§ 231) are defined as "forms of the verb . . . used to 
express or denote action or being without asserting [predicating?] 
it," and the statement is added that "they cannot therefore have 
subjects and be used as predicate verbs." When we remember 
that the verb is correctly defined as a predicating word, the two 
parts of the definition contradict each other. The discussion 
that follows is, as usual, far truer than the definition. Thus § 232 
speaks of "assumed subjects" and "thought subjects," which 
may either be separately expressed or continue the same as the 
subject or object of the main verb, and also points out that verbals 
make an impHcit predication or are equivalent to a predication. 
Similar near-recognitions of the true nature of verbals are scattered 
thruout the four chapters dealing with them. See §§ 234; 235; 
236; 238b, c, d; 239; 243; 247; 251a, b; 253c; 255b; 256 with a, b; 
259. At many points a single step further would recognize the 
fact that the verbals are intrinsically true predicatives, tho they 
never make an independent predication as do the finite verbs, 
but only a dependent or enclitic or reduced predication, which 
absorbs into some main predication and becomes a part of it, the 
two predications thus blending into one. Compare for instance 
the word "blending" in the sentence just read, and the illustrations 
in §232 ("she was annoyed at having been discovered," etc.). 

The reason why verbals offer special difficulties to traditional 
grammar is because they do not agree with the notion of fixed 
"parts of speech," some grammarians even refusing to class them 
as such after expelling them from the class of verbs proper. 
(Compare, for instance, Gowdy, English Gram. § 40.) From the 
psychological standpoint the "parts of speech" are, however, 
not fixed elements at all, but merely secondary, complex combina- 
tions of objective reference, meaning, function and form, which 
vary not only from one language to another (See Bloomfield, 
Inirod. to the Study of Lang., pp. 112 f., 126 f.), but also to a less 
degree within the limits of a single language. The fundamental 
elements of connected speech are the different processes and 
functions which blend together in such combinations. They are 
normally multiple and varied in actual discourse. If for any 
reason certain types of blended functions become habitual in any 
given language, these may be viewed as its "parts of speech." 
What these shall be and how far they remain fluid or approach 
fixed form, depends on the concrete circumstances of the particular 
language. But they cannot become absolutely stereotyped even 
in the most inflectional or idiomatic languages, but frequently 
assume shifted, blended, or intermediate forms (See Ch's VII and 
XX of Paul's Prinz. or of Strong-Logeman-Wheeler's History of 
Language.), as in the case of adjectives and adverbs used as nouns, 
adjectives used as interjections, participles used as prepositions, 
etc. Such shifted or blended constructions are of constant occur- 
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rence in actual speech and are exceedingly diverse in their concrete 
forms. It is one of the strongest points of the grammar under 
review that it gives exceedingly clear and satisfactory discussions of 
border constructions, tho these are generally scantly recognized 
in current grammars, being usually dealt with as "idioms," "con- 
structions," and "exceptions," and the fundamental principle on 
which they rest being left unstated. Verbals are among the plainest 
illustrations of such intermediate functions. Their psychological 
explanation is quite simple: when any predication is reduced to an 
implicit or assumed form, a reduced predicate either remains in 
feehng a simple verb (as in the so-called infinitive clause) or adds 
on the adjective function. If the whole clause is reduced to the 
enclitic form, the function of the verbal agrees normally with that 
of the clause before reduction, noun clauses giving gerunds or 
infinitives, adjective clauses giving participial adjectives, adverbial 
clauses giving adverbial or "circumstantial" participles, etc. 
Observe that this simple principle at once regularizes the supposed 
exceptional and idiomatic uses of participles as adverbs (§§ 241- 
242), prepositions (§ 241), conjunctions (§ 213), etc. 

Observe that the views we have just criticized are shared by 
Blount and Northup with current grammarians generally. They 
are not "sinners above other Galileans," but on the contrary 
improve on stock definitions in several points.' These strictures 
are not, therefore, a ground for condemning their work even at 
this point. They do, however, show that an important part of 
the necessary reconstruction of grammatical science must consist 
in a reclassification and redefinition of the functions of connected 
discourse, including the so-called parts of speech. (The reviewer 
expects to publish shortly a work on "A New Classification of 
Grammar " along these lines.) 

In its treatment of material the work is to be strongly com- 
mended from every angle. Illustrations of its luminously clear, 
yet concise, exposition are the explanation of reciprocals (§ 48), 
the classification of verbs (§§ 113-120), verb-agreement (§ 122- 
123), etc. Of especial excellence are the commenting and ex- 
plaining notes. Many of these are intended to stimulate the 
student to think for himself, and at the same tirne to show him 
that grammatical phenomena are not a matter of stereotyped 
rules but vital processes which may vary in individual cases. 
Thruout both main sections and notes the expository, inductive 
and practic methods are judiciously interwoven, thus heightening 
the student's interest by a varied style and by constantly stimu- 
lating him to understand and do on his own initiative. See, for 
instance, pp. 271 £f. 

The illustrative and practice sentences given in each section 
and in the larger exercises at the close of each chapter are uni- 
formly of a high grade of excellence, as the exercise on verbals, 
pp. 298-398, illustrations of the so-called subjective complements, 
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pp. 99-101. The citations are mainly from standard literary 
works, including the Bible and classical and modern authors, 
involving a judicious introduction of archaic and poetic forms to 
about the extent the student might be expected to understand 
them in reading the Bible and classic English authors. The only 
exercise not up to standard is the short exercise on so-called object 
complements on pp. 54-55. This is decidedly onesided, showing 
mainly cognate and reflexive objects. The book itself is a con- 
tinuing example of good English diction — simple, clear, concise, 
direct. 

Cross-references are freely and skilfully used, adding to clear- 
ness and saving space. Compare §§ 105, 106, 109, 116, 118, 
125, 172, etc., etc. Valuable also are the references to other 
works on English grammar and general linguistics (as in §§ 107, 
108, Ula, 122a, and many others), tending both to famiharize 
the student with the existence of such works, to give him wider 
information,, and to form habits of independent research. 

Grammar necessarily touches linguistics at many points. At 
such points of contact Blount and Northup's Work generally 
shows a scholarly insight into the true nature of language that 
lifts it above the narrow pedantry sometimes shown in English 
grammars. Comparisons with kindred phenomena in other 
languages occur where they are illuminating, as in §§ 25, 29, 39, 
6, 75, 123i, 140, etc. The concise historical statements of the 
development of different forms and constructions out of older 
forms of English speech are clear and helpful, as in §§ 24, 32, 40, 
42, 54, 85, 91, 96b, 111 n. 2, 121, 131, 131a, 136b, and many others. 
Citations from Old and Middle English are generally translated 
(as in §§ 70, 6, 111 n. 2). For the sake of the students and of 
some teachers this ought always to be done as a knowledge of 
Old and Middle English cannot be presumed. It is neglected, 
for instance, in §§ 48 and 85. In § 160 the statement that further 
is historically the comparative of fore with the comparative suf- 
fix -ther, might well add reference to the same suffix in other, either, 
neither, whether, nether. In a few instances the historical statement 
overshadows or crowds out the statement of present linguistic 
facts, thus obscuring instead of clarifying the construction it seeks 
to explain. Thus, in § 161, the historical explanation of the 
adverbial predicate (as they descended fearless) is admirable. 
It is not made clear, however, that the construction continues 
ambiguous for present speech-feeling because it is a poetic con- 
struction and not normal for ordinary speech. The statement 
of the historical basis of had rather in § 260 is luminously clear — 
what the construction is for present speech-feeling is not made 
clear. In §101c more in the phrase twelve more men is said to be 
a substantive and men a partitive genitive depending upon it. 
It should be made plain that this is not true of present Enghsh, 
as is properly done in the immediately following discussion of the 
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phrase a hundred men. In § 274c the statement that days and 
nights (in he worked days and studied nights) are genitives is of 
course historical only. This construction has become plural for 
present Unguistic feehng. In § 72 the explanation of him in 
ask him a question as an accusative should be noted as merely- 
historical. It is an indirect object for present speech-feeling. 
Compare for instance the practically universal tendency of Anglo- 
Saxon users of German to say er bat mir, er fragte mir, etc., even 
after repeated reminders that bitfen and fragen take only the 
accusative. Likewise the explanation of the as an adverb in such 
phrases as the more the merrier, the more he has the more he wants 
(§§ 105b and 164) is, I think, now purely traditional and his- 
torical. The in such phrases is surely the ordinary definite article 
for my own speech-feeling and for that of all whom I have tested 
in the matter — the crowd which is more is the merrier crowd; 
when he has the larger quantity, he wants the still larger quan- 
tity, etc. This conclusion is also borne out by the same practical 
test of Anglo-Saxon tendencies in speaking and writing foreign 
tongues — the ordinary definite article is a persistent error instead 
of German je . . . desto, Greek 3trc}! . . . to<jovt(^, French plus 
. . . plus, etc. Blount and Northup themselves testify to this 
English speech-feehng, first by classing this use of the under the 
definite article in § 105, and secondly by warning against it in § 164. 

The above are all the instances I have been able to find in which 
any aspects of historical statements could be adversely criticized; 
the great mass of them are both adequate and properly safeguarded. 

Similar sound scholarship is shown in the passages touching 
on general linguistic science. Thfe few lapses are mostly slight 
ones. Thus, on p. 9, analogy, or the conforming of words to gram- 
matical and inflectional classes, is at first properly explained as a 
matter of habit. The succeeding statement that the child uncon- 
sciously argues the matter is not so sound. Another slight slip 
occurs on the same page, where seed, child-language for saw, is 
based on the analogy of the -t preterits lookt, askt, taught, etc. 
They are, of course, based on the -d preterits, such as showed, 
loved, etc. Philologically unsound also is the statement on p. 4 
that "uneducated people are always careless of grammatical 
forms." What is really meant is that popular speech-feehng 
constantly tends to eliminate stilted and functionless forms no 
longer in agreement with the colloquial analogies of the language, 
in other words to get rid of pedantic lumber. Various causes, 
some of them dating back to the Indo-European period, had made 
the sentence mechanism of Enghsh fundamentally non-inflectional 
before the Middle EngHsh period, thus rendering most inflections 
superfluous and functionless. But these same inflections, when 
functional and living, had been retained by the uneducated folk 
through the preceding millenniums of Germanic speech. Compare 
also such highly inflected folk dialects as Finnish, Bantu, Lithuan- 
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ian, Old Slavic, etc. — ^The reference on p. 10 to in case that, in 
order that, etc., as "words" confuses the distinction between word 
and significant term. A word is the shortest sentence segment 
which, when analyzed and detached, still suggests meaning and 
sentence function to the analyzing speech consciousness. A term 
is a conceptual unit and may contain one or several words, or (in 
some languages) only part of a compound word. — The statement 
in §§68 and 165 that a preposition is essentially without inflec- 
tion, is unscientific. Compare English amid: amidst, among: 
amongst, beside: besides, toward: towards, concerning, during, etc.; 
also O. E. prepositions in -an and -es, I. E. case forms used as 
prepositions not to speak of such non-Indo-European phenomena 
as the Malay verbal inflection of prepositions. The further 
implication in § 68 that a word such as like in he runs like a deer, 
cannot be a preposition if it can also have other grammatical 
functions, is of course an error. It does not disprove prepositional 
character to class it as an adverb — ^when a relational adverb has an 
expressed object or terminus, it thereby becomes prepositional: 
compare under, over, within, etc. 

Such words of double or intermediate function were partly 
discussed above. They are frequent in the case of syntactical 
shifting (as in the use of but noted in § 272), or because the thought 
normally demands a double connection (as in the clause dis- 
cussed in § 221). They may sometimes vary for the speech feel- 
ing of different users of the same language. It is owing to this 
fact that grammarians fruitlessly differ concerning such construc- 
tions as he is like his father, etc. What one speech consciousness 
classes as an adjective, another classes as a preposition, another 
as a blended function, etc. If a grammarian rightly reports his 
own speech consciousness unwarped by extraneous theories, his 
explanation must stand for his individual language. 

In the treatment of double and intermediate constructions 
generally, however, Blount and Northup's Grammar mariis a 
decided advance over the current treatment in school grammars. 
The principles of sound philological common sense which they 
have set before themselves are stated and illustrated in § 19' 
Their attitude is the same as that of Paul in the chapters (VII and 
XX of his Prinzipien) cited above. On the whole these principles 
are correctly followed thruout the work, particularly in the ex- 
planatory notes. Thus, in § 79a and § 80, sentence 10, they point 
out how a noun may function as a preposition; the note to sentence 
8, p. 188, points out how a sentence may waver between the com- 
plex and compound type (compare note to sentence 6 of § 185); 
§ 200 n. 5 shows how a clause may be both adjectival and sub- 
stantival at the same time in two different relations. See also 
note 6 in the same section. The principle must, however, receive 
further large extension and application in order to fully correspond 
to the facts of actual language, and must be applied to the solution 
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of new problems. Thus, in the case of the so-called active infini- 
tive in a passive sense (§ 255a) in such phrases as a prop to lean 
upon, nothing to do, this house is to let, the supposed ellipsis dis- 
appears as soon as the principle of double construction is invoked. 
There is only one house involved in a house to let and it is once 
fully expressed, but the infinitive stands in a double relation to 
the noun, which it both modifies as an adjective or predicate and 
governs as an object. When this is recognized, it is no longer 
necessary to call an active form passive. 

In general, most cases of so-called ellipsis are simply cases of 
double or multiple construction. A full recognition of this fact 
would lead to the partial rewriting of the chapters on contrac- 
tions and ellipses (XV) and verbals (XVI-XIX) and of some 
individual sections scattered throughout the work. Let it be remem- 
bered at the same time that the grammar agrees in this respect 
with most current grammars. A valid treatment of ellipses must, 
in my opinion, observe the following principles: (1) Mere want 
or incompleteness of construction does not constitute ellipsis — 
there must also be a material gap or omission in the expression of 
tlie thought. (2) Genuine ellipsis must ordinarily be reduced 
from a previous fuller expression; a construction which was never 
fuller than at present must have some other explanation if its 
true cause is stated. (3) Even equivalence to or development 
out of a fuller construction does not show present living ellipsis 
if the change consists simply in the elimination of tautology. 
Thus, the booh I am reading means the same as the hook which I 
am reading, but the first sentence is not elliptical because hook 
and which refer tautologically to the same object, which is pre- 
sent only once both in fact and in thought. (4) Expandability 
does not prove ellipsis; nearly everything in language is expand- 
able, with or without tautology. (5) Even in the case of genuine 
ellipsis, the mere citing of the fuller construction does not gram- 
matically explain the briefer elliptical construction. We must 
also know how the gap in the expression of the thought is filled 
out — generally by reference either to the linguistic context or 
to mental and objective connection, and what are the actual 
grammatical relations which subsist in the construction in its 
briefer form 

For particular instances of over-application of the principle 
of ellipsis see the definition of the conjunction (§ 171), the con- 
traction of compound sentences (§ 188), § 214a, sent. 1, 228, 
sent. 1, § 229, 6, note, and many sentences in the Exercise fol- 
lowing § 230. 

Disjunctive pronouns are another psychological category of 
colloquial English generally unrecognized in current grammar, 
but whose recognition would solve certain problems that offer 
difficulty to traditional grammar. Our authors are to be com- 
mended for giving them practical recognition at several points. 
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Thus, in § 57 it is me is properly noted as colloquially "used by 
some educated persons" and Shelley's literary use of the same 
phrase {"Be thou mel) is justified on the ground that "it is more 
sonorous and takes the emphasis better than the nominative. " (Of 
course me is however here also a nominative, though disjunctive.) 
Observe that this is only another way of saying it is a disjunctive, 
that is, an independent emphatic form. My own observation is 
that the disjunctive predicates me, you, him, her, it, us, them are 
freely and normally used by educated speakers in easy colloquial 
style — the literary and stilted-spoken equivalent is of course it 
is I, etc. The citation from Shelley shows the tendency of the 
disjunctive predicate to force its way into literary usage. The 
reason is that speech feeling is in the long run both more powerful 
and more subtle than crude pedantic rules. Another instance 
is the seeming confusion of nominative and objective pronominal 
forms after than — see sentences 3-10 in § 272. Our authors 
courageously and sensibly recognize these forms as sanctioned by 
usage and therefore correct, though they (in common with grammar- 
ians generally) have not grasped their psychological explanation. 
The perennial confusion (see § 301) between supposed subject 
and object forms in such combinations as he gave it to John and I, 
between you and I, we believed it to be him, etc. is simply a case of 
disjunctives misunderstood and therefore persistently combatted. 
The older colloquial disjunctive forms were John and me, you and 
me, etc. Now that persistent correction has at last induced the 
average educated speaker to change the supposed objective forms 
to nominatives, he tends to change all forms together — not only 
he and I came but between you and I, etc. The reason is that in 
his speech feeling they are not conjunctive forms at all, but sim- 
ple disjunctives, in which no distinction of nominative and accusa- 
tive obtains, in fact cannot obtain, because the distinction rests 
on close union with the verb and this is the exact opposite of the 
disjunctive idea of separation from and independence of the verb. 
We have shaken the average speaker's certainty as to whether 
the disjunctive should agree in form with the conjunctive nomina- 
tive or objective, but we have not phased the category itself, 
both because language cannot dispense with it and because pedantic 
grammar never knew we had it. Our authors' partial recognition 
of disjunctives seems to me therefore of great importance. 

Let me sum up by saying that Blount and Northup's 
English Grammar appeals to me as a strong, clear work of sound 
linguistic scholarship well adapted to its declared purposes. I 
have necessarily been unfair to it in the above review in one 
important particular — I have uniformly contented myself with 
a few illustrations or even with a bare mention of the points of 
excellence, while I have endeavored to make adverse criticisms 
fairly exhaustive, even though they were not rightly criticisms of 
the book under review but only of current grammar generally. 
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From the standpoint of practical school use, it remains to note 
that the mechanical make-up is excellent — clear print on good 
paper, good and durable binding flexible enough to allow the 
book to lie flat open at any page. I have detected only one mis- 
print, in 1. 4, p. 112, which has love for loved as the 1 sg. past ind. 
The page headings on pp. 305 and 307 are also slightly inaccurate. 

The book deserves a wide use. 

Robert J. Kellogg. 

Millikin University. 



